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glass being rotated upon the other, the most favourable relative azimuth was
chosen; and by means of suitable marks upon the edges the plates were
always brought back to the chosen position.
The principles upon which the testing is conducted have been fully
explained in a former paper*. In the present case the surfaces are so close
to one another that no special precautions are required. With a little
management the contact is so arranged that a moderate number of bands
are visible. If the fit were perfect, or rather if the surfaces were capable
of being brought into contact throughout, these bands would be straight,
parallel and equi-distant. Any departure from this condition is an error
which it is proposed to correct. The sign of the error can be determined
without moving the glasses by observing the effect of diminishing the
obliquity of reflexion, which increases the retardation. Thus if a band is
curved, and the change in question causes the band to move with convexity
forwards, it is a sign that material needs to be removed from the parts of
the glass occupied by the ends of the band. Such an operation will tend to
straighten the band. If, however, the movement take place with concavity
forward, then material needs to be removed from the middle parts. In every
case the rule is that by removal of glass the bands, or any parts of them, can
be caused to move in the same direction as that in which they move when
the obliquity of reflexion is diminished.
In carrying out the correction, the plate on which it is intended to
operate is placed below, and it is convenient if it be held in some form of
steady mounting so that the upper plate can be removed and replaced in
the required position without trouble. The acid, two or three times diluted,
is applied with a camel's hair brush and after being worked about for a few
seconds is removed suddenly with a soft cloth. Endeavour should be made
to keep the margin of the wetted region moving in order to obviate the
formation of hard lines. Success depends of course upon judgment and
practice, and the only general advice that can be given is to make a great
many bites at the cherry, and to keep a record of what is done each time
by marking suitably on one of a system of circles drawn upon paper and
representing the surface operated on. After each application of acid the
plates are re-examined by soda-light and the effect estimated. The difficulty
is that in most cases the bands are not reproduced in the same form. In one
presentation the error may reveal itself as a curvature of the bands and in
another as an inequality in the spacing of bands fairly straight. Often by
a little humouring the original form may be approximately recovered, and in
any case the general rule indicates what needs to be done.
* "Interference Bands and their Applications," Nature, Vol. XLVIII. p. 212 (1893); Scientific
Papers, Vol. iv. p. 54.